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Woman's  Council J**f.         ■     sRAHAX  LINC0LN. 

THE  i  ci4+itiP-  in  a  large  tree  about 

intruders.  , .      t  the  birds  peated  whistle  01  m   p  rave  one  that 

fleW   to  the  tree,  s  ^  in  midst  of  whicn  a       itefflentwaS  intense, 

morsel,  and  down  again  camng  £  .Qed  tW    Tte  «oM  n  wait. 

came  tired  of  her  imp  '   chickens.     m  time  to  see  lour     American  aloe  flower, 

takethenuitsdaiidgi^ittoaie^         &  up  t»  the  top  of  an  old  Affl^a 

This  plan  was  carried  on  tor  mor  parents  left  the  nest  tney  w 

Jek;  the  chicks  often  caUed  f  r  food,  a  ^  ^  ^ ^S^X* 
thing  they  hadnever  done ,beft«*  £  stalks  that  had  one ^e/°      ther  oace 


THE  EARLY  HOME  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

BY  MRS.  A.  J-  B.  BADGER. 

i„  o  vp^tie-e  remaining 

SlSSIPSii 

home  of  Abraham  Lincoln,   f"  y  h  Cotmty,  Illinois.  M  ffl. 

assisted  in  building  Or-     At  an  W*»«,*SS  onee  lo- 

&lTb^^r^£  ^^SV  be  seentheceliar 
was  postmaster.    1  n«=  y 


Woman's  Council  Table. 

478  THE  WOMAN  LECTURER. 

of  the  Lincoln  store,  now  almost  filled  to  a  One  can  but  regret  also  the  neglect  and  al- 
level  with  the  surrounding  earth.  As  we  most  desolation  which  now  characterize  the 
clamber  over  rails  of  the  old  fence  we  wonder  if  early  home  of  the  great  president.  It  was 
these  are  some  of  the  handiwork  of  the  famous  here  he  prepared  himself  for  public  life  ;  and 
rail-splitter.  A  sign  in  a  conspicuous  place  from  here  he  moved  to  Springfield,  which  was 
contains  a  warning  against  carrying  away  henceforward  his  home  until  called  to  preside 
any  souvenir  from  the  premises.  over  our  country  during  the  stormiest  four 

At  the  southwest  corner  of  the  cellar  is  a  years  of  our  existence  as  a  nation, 
strange  phenomenon.  About  thirty  years  But  any  reference  to  New  Salem  would  be 
ago  two  young  trees,  an  elm  and  a  sycamore,  incomplete  without  some  notice  of  "  the  beau- 
contested  for  the  same  spot  of  ground,  and,  as  tiful  Anna  Rutledge, ' '  the  early  love  of  Abra- 
neither  could  uproot  the  other,  the  elm  clasped  ham  Lincoln.  This  lady  was  born  January 
the  sycamore  at  the  base  and  thus  they  stand,  7,  1813,  and  died  at  New  Salem,  August  25, 
both  growing,  a  fitting  illustration  of  the  1835.  The  historian  says  that  the  heart  of 
work  of  the  great  emancipator  in  reuniting  Abraham  Lincoln  was  buried  in  Anna  Rut- 
the  dissevered  portions  of  our  country.  At  ledge's  coffin,  and  that  he  then  passed  into  a 
a  distance  of  about  thirteen  feet  above  ground,  gloom  from  which  he  never  fully  recovered, 
a  local  artist,  Mr.  Phillips,  cut  a  fine  medal-  Having  been  buried  in  old  Concord  cemetery, 
lion  portrait  of  Lincoln  in  the  side  of  the  six  miles  distant  and  now  abandoned,  her  re- 
sycamore.  The  features  are  distinctly  marked,  mains  were  removed  to  Oakland  cemetery  at 
the  hair  and  whiskers  are  painted  black,  mak-  Petersburg,  May  15,  1890,  where  a  suitable 
ing  the  profile  quite  true  and  lifelike.  It  is  monument  will  be  erected  to  her  memory, 
much  to  be  regretted  that  some  vandal  hand  But  for  her  early  death  this  lovely  young 
has  slightly  disfigured  the  picture  by  dis-  woman  might  have  been  mistress  of  the 
charging  into  it  a  load  of  shot.  White  House  and  first  lady  in  the  land. 


THE  WOMAN  LECTURER. 


BY  MARGARET  N.  WISHARD. 


AT  any  time  within  the  past  ten  years, 
a  globe-traveler  might  have  met  an 
American  woman  speaking  through 
an  interpreter  to  audiences  in  twenty- 
five  languages,  scattered  over  a  circuit  of  fifty 
thousand  miles.  During  the  same  time  ten 
thousand  towns  of  our  own  land  have  listened 
to  woman's  voice  from  the  pulpit  or  rostrum. 
The  last  five  years  have  witnessed  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  annual  National  Council  of 
Women  at  Washington  whose  platform  is  as 
crowded  with  speakers  as  the  hall  is  with 
hearers.  Two  years  have  given  rise  to  the 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  whose  bien- 
nial meetings  are  as  rich  in  oratory  as  the 
discussions  are  varied.  Another  straw  show- 
ing the  same  current  is  the  fact  that  at  the 
Interstate  Oratorical  Contest,  whose  partici- 
pants enter,  first  as  the  winners  from  their 
own  colleges,  then  from  their  respective 
state  contests,  the  victor  this  year  over  ten 
states  was  a  young  lady. 

As  naturally  as  the  birds  sing  with  the  day- 
break, is  the  voice  of  woman  heard  with  the 


dawn  of  the  republic.  The  two  are  necessary 
to  each  other.  When,  with  the  same  new- 
born spirit  of  liberty  which  brought  our  fore- 
fathers to  the  harsh  coast  of  New  England, 
Anne  Hutchinson  immediately  proclaimed 
such  truths  as  she  felt  were  revealed  to  her, 
without  restraint  because  of  sex,  she  but  ex- 
emplified the  connection  between  successful 
republics  and  the  authority  of  woman's 
speech.  The  illustration  was  not  heeded. 
Old-world  prejudices  have  clung  two 
hundred  years  to  choke  this  powerful  ele- 
ment in  the  progress  of  all  that  is  good  in 
morals  and  politics.  The  banishment  of 
Anne  Hutchinson  to  the  wilderness  and  a 
cruel  death,  because  of  her  earnest  preaching, 
placed  a  quietus  upon  the  public  speaking  of 
one  half  the  citizens  of  this  republic,  not 
lifted  even  when  the  shackles  were  struck 
from  black  slaves. 

Meanwhile  audaciously  one  descendant 
after  another  of  the  woman  martyr  arose 
undaunted  to  proclaim  truths  she  believed 
important.   Lucretia  Mott  lifted  her  voice  in 


Lincoln  Cabin  vanished 


LINCOLN  CABIN  VANISHED  I 


Structure  Exhibited  Here 


By  ALEXANDER  CORBETT 

WHAT  became  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  log-cabin  home, 
built  with  his  own  hands 
100  years  ago  this  Spring,  exhibited 
on  Boston  Common  35  years  later, 
following  his  assassination,  and 
relegated  to  oblivion  soon  after- 
ward? 

Diligent  Investigation  for  the  last 
10  years  by  western  historical  asso- 
ciations and  by  Lincoln  biographers 
wishing  to  recover  that  first  Illinois 


Chicago  convention  of  1860,  by  exhibit- 
ing at  a  crucial  moment  during  the 
balloting  some  of  those  ]830  fence 
rails  as  samples  of  the  handiwork  of 
the  rail-splitting  candidate. 

One  Room  For  13  People? 

As  it  in  doubtful  if  the  cabin  ever 
contained  rtiore  than  one  room,  it  is 
an  interesting-  speculation  how  many 
of  the  Lincoln  family  party  of  13  that 
removed  from  Indiana  moved  into  the 
new  domicile.  There  must  have  been 
at  leasf  s1*'  Abe,  his  father  and  step- 
mother and  her  own  three  children. 

After  working  as  a  hired  man  in 
the   vicinity   of   his   new   home  for 


log  house  and  emigrated  to  another 
county. 

Just  34  years  later,  while  the  slow- 
moving  cortege  of  the  dead  Lincoln 
was  on  its  way  from  Washington  to 
Springfield,  III,  for  interment,  John 
Hanks,  who  had  been  all  his  life  an 
impecunious  frontier  farmer,  was  hur- 
riedly taking  apart  the  old  log  cabin 
of  1830,  apparently  hoping  to  get  some 
ready  cash  by  exhibiting  it  in  large 
cities,  before  the  excitement  to  the 
President's  assassination  died  out. 

The  representation  of  the  cabin, 
shown  with  this  article,  is  from  a 
photograph  apparently  taken  before 
the  structure  had  been  removed  from  j 
its  original  site  in  Illinois.  John  Hanks  ! 


several    months    and    investing  his 

Lincoln's  cabin  as  it  looked  when  set  up  on  Boston  Common  in  1S65,  with  Park  sq  and  the  first  Provi- 
dence Railroad  Station  in  the  background.  The  chimney  which  was  on  the  cabin  as  Lincoln  constructed  it 
was  removed  before  it  was  brought  to  Boston. 


home  of  Linxoln,  for  preservation  as 
a  patriotic  shrine,  has  failed  to  re- 
veal any  evidence  of  its  existence 
since  October,  1865. 

The  memory  of  the  long-lost  Lin- 
coln log-cabin  is  revived  today  by 
the  fact  that  his  assassination,  65 
years  ago  tomorrow,  led  to  its  ex- 
hibition in  Boston  only  three  months 
after  his  death. 

Cabins  His  Boyhood  Homes 

Abraham  Lincoln  lived  from  his 
birth  till  the  age  of  21  iu  log  cabins, 
first  in  Kentucky,  then  Indiana  and 
finally  in  Illinois,  seven  miles  West 
o£  Decatur. 

There,  in  1880,  his  carpenter 
father,  Thomas  Lincoln,  his  step- 
mother, whom  ho  loved  like  a  real 
mother,  and  John  Banks,  a  cousin 
of  Abe's  mother,  Nancy  Hanks, 
erected  the  log  cabin  destined  to  be 
exhibited  on  Boston  Common  for 
nine  weeks,  35  years  later. 

The  removal  of  the  Lincoln  family 
to  Illinois  in  March,  1830,  from  In- 
diana, where  a  prevalent)  disease 
had  carried  off  a  number  of  its 
members,  Involved  the  migration  of 
13  persons,  including  Abraham, 
Thomas  Lincoln,  the  father;  Sarah 
Bush,  Abe's  stepmother;  Abe's  sis- 
ter and  her  husband,  the  step- 
mother's three  children  by  a  former 
husband,  and  William  J.  Hall,  whose 
mother  had  been  a  Bister  of  Nancy 
Hanks  Lincoln. 

Oxen  Drew  Their  Carts 

Two  ox- carta  conveyed  the  family 
household  effects  from  Indiana  to  Il- 
linois, through  primeval  forest  and 
swamps,  fording  brooks  and  rivers. 
Abe,  who  drove  one  of  the  carta, 
peddled  household  utensils  and  "no- 
tions" along  the  way,  doubling  his  In- 
vestment of  530  in  them,  which  was 
all  the  monley  he  had  to  Bet  out  with. 
On  arrival  at  the  new  home  in  Illinois 


earnings  in  a  new  suit  of  blue  jean, 
Abe  took  the  longest  trip  he  had  ever 
had. 

•  He  helped  build  a  flat-boat,  then 
floated  on  it,  as  one  of  the  hands,  down 
to  New  Orleans  to  dispose  of  a  cargo 
of  hogs  and  other  Illinois  farm 
products. 

Returning  to  Illinois  again  three  or 
four  months  later,  he  found  that  owing 
to  an  epidemic  of  chills  and  fever  his 
family  had  already  vacated  the  new 


the  family  found  that  John  Hanks, 
who  bad  removed  there  sometime  be- 
fore, so  that  it  aid  not  take  long  for 
Abraham,  Hanks  and  Hall  to  put  up 
the  structure,  which  had  no  windows,  i 
the  open  door  furnishing  all  the  sun- 1 
light   that  ever  entered  it  and   the  | 
blazing  Are  on  the  hearth  the  only  il- 
lumination when  bad  weather  required 
that  the  door  be  closed. 

John  Hanks  was.  later  responsible  | 
for  the  storv  that  cousin  Abe,  after 
the  cabin  waa  up,  personally  split  with 
an  ax  enough  walnut  rails  to  build  a 
zig-zag  fence  around  10  acres  of  the 
new  farm,  tire  last  work  he  did  as  a 
matter  of  filial  obligation,  as  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  21  several  months 
before. 

Hanks  has  also  been  credited  with 
having  brought  about  the  nomination 
of  cousin  Abe  for  .President  In  the 


is  seen  nearest  to  the  doorway.  The 
picture  of  it  oji  the  Common  is  in  part 
Horn  on-.,  in  Frank  Leslie's  newspaper 
of  that  period. 

Hanks,  on  dismantling  the  cabin  to  j 
take  it  on  the  road,  abandoned  the  j 
logs  constituting  the  clay-lined  chim-  j 
ney,  presumably  in  the  interest  of  j 
economy  in  transportation,  a  measure 
which  gave  the  structure  an  ugliness 
it  had  never  before  had. 

On  May  30,  1865,  Hanks  had  the  bare 

log  walls  reassembled,  and  on  exhibi- 
tion in  Chicago,  on  a  lot  at  Randolph 
st  and  Wabash  av,  as  a  feature  of  a 
Sanitary  Commission  fair  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Civil  War  hospital  service. 

After  five  weeks  in  Chicago,  the 
cabin  was  again  dismantled  and 
brought  to  Boston,  where  by  permis- 
sion of  the  City  Government  it  was  set 
up  for  public  patronage  on  the  parade 
ground  of  the  Common,  where  the 
present  Park  sq  was  not  much  more 
than  200  feet  in  its  rear  and  the  first 
Providence  Railroad  station  was  in  the 
vista. 

It  was  befflre  the  Boston  Globe  had 
been  founded.  It  has  been  a  surpris- 
ing discovery  that  only  one  of  eight  or 
more  daily  local  newspapers  at  that 
period  and  two  of  about  50  weeklies, 
noticed  the  presence  of  the  patriotic 
relic  here. 

Rival  Shows  on  Common 

As  in  Chicago.  Hanks  found  on  the 
Common  three  rival  attractions  that 
had  the  advantage  of  being  free.  Only 
a  few  hundred  feet  from  his  cabin, 
adjoining  the  old  burying  ground,  was 
a  park  containing  a  herd  of  deer  and 
a  black  bear,  supposed  to  constitute  a 
"happy  family,"  till  the  bear  made  a 
hearty  meal  one  night  of  a  deer. 

In  tlie  Frog  Pond  was  a  tame  seal, 
till  tiring  of  fresh  water  it  one  dark 
night  floundered  across  the  parade 
ground  and  Public  Garden  to  Arlington 
st.  then  shoreline  of  tho  Back  Bay, 
into  which  it  joyously  plunged,  un- 
doubtedly soon  to  find  a  more  congenial 
environment  in  the  outer  harbor 

Surviving  Bostonians  who  visited  t lie 
cabin  testify  to  having  been  incited  by 
Hanks  to  purchase  small  toys  or  knick- 
knacks  which  he  represented  as  made 
of  the  1830  rails  split  by  Lincoln,  and 
even  of  logs  from  the  cabin,  which  was 
possible,  as  many  original  logs  of  the 
chimney-end  of  the  cabin  were  missing 
here. 

Gov  Andrew  Visited  It 


Three  days  after  the  cabin  went  on 
exhibition  it  received  a  sort  of  official 


medication  by  visits  from  Gov  John  A. 
Andrew,  Mayor  ^Frederic  W.  Lincoln, 
great-grandson  of  Paul  Revere,  and 
United  States  Senators  Charles  Sum- 
ner and  Henry  Wilson. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Express 
hailed  the  cabin  as  "the  great  lion  of 
the  city,  owing  to  its  architectural 
novelty." 

Hanks,  a  rugged  looking  farmer, 
with  long,  bushy  white  beard,  usually 
in  his  shirtsleeves  on  warm  days,  com- 
monly sat  on  a  stool  outside  the  door 
of  the  cabin,  awaiting  expectantly  the 
approach  of  anyone  ready  to  give  up 
the  price  of  admission. 

Evidence  of  increasing  log-cabin 
fever  appeared  in  an  announcement  a 
few  days  afterward,  that  a  log  cabin 
used  by  Gen  Grant  during  his  Virginia 
campaign,  a  few  months  before,  had 
been  removed,  with  its  furnishings,  to 
Philadelphia  to  be  an  attraction  in  | 
Fairmount  Park.  ' 
Gen  Grant  Another  Visitor  ' 

July   28   might   have   been  called 


pie  In  general  may  visrt  this  grand 
relic." 

Hanks  Is  said  to  have  expressed  in 
Chicago,  before  coming  to  Boston,  an 
Intention  of  taking  the  c<J)ln  to  Eng- 
land for  exhibition  after  leading  here. 

A  change  of  mind  is  indicated  by 
the  following  announcement  in  thb 
Expresa  of  Sept  9,  the  last  day  on 
which  the  relic  was  seen  in  Boston: 

"We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Uncle 
Joan  Hanks  has  been  invited  by  Bar- 
num  to  transfer  the  Lincoln  cabin 
from  Boston  Common  to  his  new  mu- 
seum in  New  York. 

"During  its  stay  in  Boston  the  cabin 
has  been  visited  by  all  classes  of  cit- 
izens. New  Yorkers  will  no  doubt 
manifest  equal  regard  for  this  sacred 
relic." 

Bamum'a  Museum  had  been  burned 


out  only  about  two  months  earlier,  but 
it  was  reopened  on  Sept  6.  Hanktj 
pulled  up  stakes  in  Boston  on  the  9th, 
and  on  the  18th  his  cabin  was  on  eat* 
hibition  in  one  of  the  big  "salons"  at 
Barnuin's,  flamboyantly  advertised  u» 
New  York  papers  as  having  been  visi 
ited  in  Boston  by  leading  public  offl« 
c'als  and  citizens. 

After  Oct  28,  Barnum's  advertise- 
ments contained  no  mention  of  the  log 
cabin,  which,  with  John  Hanks,  had 
dropped  out  of  sight,  never  again  to 
be  heard  of  publicly,  down  to  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Files  of  Philadelphia  newspapers  o* 
the  time  show  no  evidence  of  Its  hav- 
ing been  taken  there  on  leaving  New 
YoiW.  Whether  it  went  to  some  city 
to  thb  westward,  or  never  was  set  up 
again,  remains  a  mjmery. 


"Irish   Nobility   Day"   on  the  Com- 
mon, in  reference  to  a  visit  to  the 
cabin  that  day  of  the  Marquis  of  Dro- 
gheda  and  his  wife,  who,  after  listening 
to  Hanks'  reminiscences,  departed,  de- 
claring   that    they    felt    honored  in 
j  grasping  the  hand  of  one  who  had 
j  shared  the  youthful  privations  of  the 
I  great  Civil  War  President, 
j     Gen  Grant,  who  had  seer,  the  log 
j  cabin  in  Chicago  in  June,  must  have 
i  taken  a  liking  to  John  Hanks  there, 
for  while  the  General  was  here  the 


no  crowd  about  it,  the  General  lighted  | 
a  cigar  and  strolled  about  the  parade 
ground,  finding  the  first  hour  of  quiet 
enjoyment    he    had    experienced  for 
some  time." 

What  a  marvel,  that  the  General, 
only  four  months  after  the  capture  of 
Richmond,  ending  a  four  years'  war, 
could  actually  find  solitude  at  mid- 
day on  Boston  Common. 

It  was  no  doubt  a  happier  -circum- 
stance for  him  than  for  John  Hanks, 
whose  patriotic  exhibit  does  not  seem 


THE  CABIN  AS  BUILT 

first  week  in  August,  accompanied  by 
j  his  staff,  after  having  his  photograph 
;  taken  at  Whipple's,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Globe  building,  followed  by  a 
visit  to  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  with- 
out climbing  to  the  top,  "owing  to 
limited  time,"  he  had  the  experience 
thus  described  in  the  Express  of 
Aug  5: 

"Gen  Grant  had  one  comfortable 
breathing  spell  while  in  Boston,  •when, 
with  Mayor  Lincoln,  he  visited,  un- 
heralded, the  Lincoln  log  cabin  on  the 
Common,  quietly  spending  some  time 
in  it  conversing  with  John  Hanks. 

"On  leaving  the  cabin,  as  there  was 


BY  LINCOLN  HIMSELF 

to  have  proved  very  remunerative, 
though  it  was  within  100  feet  of  the 
West-st  to  Park-sq  path,  daily  trod 
by  many  thousand  Providence  rail- 
road commuters. 

The  lack  of  attraction  was  very 
likely  largely  due  to  the  bare  earth 
floor  in  the  cabin,  the  wide-open 
cracks  between  the  logs,  through 
which  the  wind  often  whistled,  and  the 
hard  benches  for  visitors. 

On, /Vug  26,  when  the  cabin  had  been 
exhibited  six  weeks,  Hanks  advertised 
a  reduction  in  the  price  of  admission 
to  10  cents  for  adults  and  five  cents 
for  children,  "in  accordance  with  tne 
desire  of  many  citizens  that  the  peo- 


Lincoln  Cabin  on  Boston  Common 


Thomas  B.  Shoaft*  of  Shelbyville  told 
The  Herald  Tuesday,  that  he  was  will 
ing  to  make  an  affidavit  that  the  Lincoln 
cabin  from  the  Harristown  bottoms  was 
exhibited  on  Boston  Common  in  1865. 

"I'll  swear  to  it,"  was  Mr.  Shoaff 's 
answer  to  the  statment  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  society  published 
in  the  Continental  edition  of  The  Herald. 

Society  Has  no  Record  of  Cabin 

Requesting  the  truth  about  the  story, 
The  Herald  wrote  to  the  Society  ahd 
had  this  reply  frem  from  the  librarian, 
Julius  T.  Tuttle: 

"I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  am  unable 
to  find  any  reference  to  the  exhibit  on 
Boston  common  of  Lincoln's  cabin  in 
the  '60's  or  any  other  time.  An  import- 
ant event  of  that  kind,  if  it  happened, 
would  have  found  its  way  into  the  re- 
cords of  tttis  region." 

In  reply,  Mr.  Sljoaff  has  invited  The 
Herald  to  search  the  records  of  the 
Boston  City  council  for  the  premit  that 
bis  father,  James  Shoaff  of  Decatur  se- 
cured for  the  exhibition  8f  Lincoln's 
first  home  in  Illinois. 

"I  was  18  years  old  in  1865"  said  Mr. 
Shoaff,"  and  was  publishing  my  first 
newspaper,  ''The  Boy  About  Town," 
the  yearbefore.  1  remember  the  inci- 
dent clearly.  Father  bad  the  logs  num- 
bened  arid  shipped  to  Boston.  Later  I 
expressed  walnut  rails  taken  from  the 
cabin  sight  to  Boston,  and  the  express 
qharge  was  $14.  These  rails  were  fash- 
ioned into  souvenirs  and  sold.  Dennis 
Hanks,  my  mother's  father,  and  John 
Hanks  went  along  with  father." 

Later  in  Chicago 
"Grandfather  Dennis  Hanks  has  told 
me  many  times  how  people  wept  on 
teeing  the  cabip.   It  was  soon  after 


Lincoln's  assassination,  either  June, 
July  or  August,  1865.  For  several 
months  father  was  with  the  cabin. 

"The  cabin  was  later  shipped  to  Chi- 
cago and  there  exhibited.  It  passed 
out  of  father's  hands  and  was  supposed 
to  have  been  shipped  to  England  and 
lost  in  the  passage.  Of  course,  the 
story  that  the  cabin  was  exhibited  in 
the  centenial  exhibition  in  Philadelphia 
in  1876  is  a  fake." 

Has  Photograph 

Mr.  Shoaff  has  a  picture  of  the  cabin 
with  Dennis  and  John  Hanks  standing 
in  front  of  the  cabin,  and  on  the  back 
the  certification  that  it  is  a  true  picture. 

Mr.  Shoaff  says  while  attending  Me- 
morial Service  at  the  Shilo  Cemetery 
in  Coles  county,  on  Decoration  Day, 
where  Thomas  Lincoln,  father  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  and  his  stepmother,  Sarah 
Bush  Jehnston  are  buried,  be  met  Mrs. 
Eleanor  (Sridley,  5834  Harper  Avenue, 
Chicago,  who  delivered  an  address, 
"Lincoln  from  the  Cradle  to  the  Grave, 
who  says  she  paid  $25  for  the  saute  pic- 
ture which  bore  the  date,  1861.  Mr. 
Shoaff  told  her  that  sh*  had  been  im- 
posed upon,  since  the  picture  was  not 
taken  until  four  years  later,  and  that 
fraud  is  being  practiced  by  changing 
the  date,  1865  to  1861,  and  claiming  that 
it  was  shown  on  the  Boston  Common  in 
that  year. 

Affidavit  Sworn  to 

I,  Thomas  Benton  Shoaff,  being  duly 
sworn  deposes  and  says  that  the  fore- 
going interview  in  part,  published  m  the 
Decatur  Herald  July  10.  1929,  is  true  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief 
THOMAS  BENTON  SHOAFF, 
Shelbyville,  111.,  July  15,  1929. 
Subscribed  and*  sworn  to  before  me 
this  15th  day  of  July,  A.  E>.  1929. 

E.  A.  JOHNSTON, 
County  Glerk,  Shelby  Co..  Ill 


(6134.)     In  the  summer  or  fa",  of  1805 
tbfere  was  exhibited  on  the  Corona  log 
cabin  said  to  have  been  built  by  ^Jwjham, 
Lincoln  and  others  with  whom  he  waS.as-; 
Boclated.    Can  anyone  give  a  description  of 
it,  or  about^tlme  i^.  ^SSfafttt 


'  6134  I  have  an  authentic  piece  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  log  cabin,  together  with  a 
descriptive  circular  which  was  issued  by 
,the  company,  exhibiting  that  to  which  you 
refer  I  do  not  know  the  exact  date  pf  its 
exhibition,  but  I  would  be  pleased  to  show 
both  of  these  relics  to  you  at  any  time. 

W.  G.  L.  | 

I  have  a  photograph  of  a  log  cabin,, 
^'President  Lincoln's  First  Home  In  Illi- 
liots,"  built  b>'  Llncoln  and  John  Hanks, 
t  was  exhibit*  {  by  John  Hanks  on  Boston 
ommon  abo>.-  the  year  1805f    The  ho 


Pays  Tribute  to  T.  B.  Siafl 


From  the  Decatur  Review.  Aug.  4, 1929. 

Tbe  Boston  Heiald's  editorial 
commenting  on  the  first  home  of 
the  Thomas  Lincoln  family  of  Illinois, 
and  its  showing  on  Boston  Common 
mentioned  in  Friday's  Review,  is  a 
tribute  to  T.  B.  Shoaff  of  Shelby  ville. 

In  theme,  the  editorial  is  baaed  on 
Mr.  Shoatf's  own  recollections  of  the 
showing,  a  story  which  Decatur 
accepted  long  ago. 

While  the  display  of  the  cabin  in 
Boston  is  not  a  matler  of  public  or 
newspaper  ruuord,  the  editorial  lays 
considerable  stress  on  an  old  hand- 
bill, advertising  the  showing,  now 
in  the  hands  ot  Dr.  William  E.  Bar- 
ion.  That  this  was  "the  Lincoln 
cabin''  was  attested  on  the  handbill 
in  a  letter  signed  by  Richard  J. 
Oglesby,  then  governor  of  Illinois. 
The  Editorial 

The  editorial  follows: 

"Ot*  original  Lincoln  cabins- 
habitations  associated  more  or  less 
intimately  with  life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  there  are  seven,  and  each 
has  its  more  or  less  iateresting  his- 
tory. Was  one  of  these  ever  exhi- 
bited on  Boston  Common? 

Thomas  Benton  Shoaff,  senior 
editor  of  a  newspaper  published  in! 
Shelbyville,  Illinois,  and  perhaps 
the  oldest  working  editor  in  contiuu- , 
ous  service  in  the  country,  grandson 
of  Dennis  Hanks,  the  cousin  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  mother,  of  clear 
mind  and  light  step  today  at  the  age 
of  eUhty-two,  answers  "yes."  He 
says  his  boyhood  was  spent  largely 
in  the  home  of  John  Hanks,  also 
cousin  of  Dennis,  and  says  that  he 
was  present  in  the  Decatur  wigwam 

when  John  Hanks  and  Isaac  Jen- 
nings oame  in  with  the  famous  Lin- 
coln fence-rails. 

"He  says  also,  that  John  Hanks 
helped  Abraham  Lincoln  build  a 
log  cabin  in  Macon  County,  Illinois 
in  1830,  for  Lincoln's  father,  and 
that  a  tiny  old  fashioned  photograph 
described  as  a  picture  of  tbe  cabin 
Lincoln  helped  bis  father  build  is 
now  in  his  possession.  The  two 
men  shown  in  the  picture  he  identi- 
fies as  John  and  Dennis  Hanks,  and 
states  that  he  does  not  remember 
whether  the  photograph  was  taken 
before  or  after  the  cabin  was  shown 
on  the  Boston  Common  in  the  year 
1865. 


The  first  Lincoln  Log  Cabin  in  Illinois 


"Dr.  William  E.  Barton,  indefati- 
gable and  more  successful  than  any- 
body else  in  the  quest  of  Lincoln 
facts,  has  just  finished  what  he  says 
is  not  an  exhaustive  investigation 
of  this  story,  but  has  brought  re- 
sults. He  has  talked  with  the  octo- 
genarian editor  and  examined  the 
negative,  from  which  pictures  were 
to  be  made  for  sale  as  souvenirs. 

"He  has  heard  the  recital  of  how 
the  editor's  father,  James  Shoaff. 
marked  the  cabin  logs,  shipped  them 
to  Boston,  where  the  building  was 
to  be  re-erected  ou  the  Common. 
But  no  record  could  be  found  at  the 
city  hall  of  any  grant  for  the  use  of 
the  Common  for  such  a  purpose. 
No  reference  to  the  cabin  could  be 
found  in  the  collections  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Historial  Society. 

"Thereupon,  Editor  Shoaff  print- 
ed his  own  affidavit  as  above  in  the 
Illinois  papers,  with  an  additional 
information  that  after  the  cabin  had 
been  shown  later  in  Chicago  it  pass- 
ed out  of  his  father's  hands  and  was 
supposed  to  have  been  shipped  to 
England  and  lost  in  passage. 

Finds  Handbill 

"And  now  a  bit  of  luck  befalls 
Dr.  Barton.  In  1911  there  was  sold 
at  LibBie's  here  in  Boston  a  large 
collection  of  Lincolniana,  and  one 
lot,  extremely  rare,  was  a  handbill 
or  'doger,'  about  six  inches  by 
cwelve,  printed  by  the  Boston  Her- 
ald at  4  Williams  Court  headed 
thus: 

"The  Original  Lincoln  Cabin  is 
now  on  Exhibition  on  the  Parade 
Ground,  Boston  Couomop.  ^  The 


broadside  names  persons  who  have 
seen  the  eabio,  states  how  it  was 
built,  and  continues  with  an  authen- 
ticating letter,  dated  May  28,  1865, 
from  Richard  J.  Oglesby,  then  Gov- 
ernor of  Illinois.  Admission  to  the 
cabin  is  25  cents,  chilfJreo  10  cents.'' 
"Dr.  Barton  now  owns  this  hand 
bill.  He  accepts  as  fact  that  the 
Macon  County  Cabin  was  located 
on  Boston  Common  in  1865.  He 
thinks  there  must  be  more  evidenee 
somewhere— and  of  course  there  are 
questions  that  still  are  unanswered. 
Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  can 
help." 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
1154  Boylston  Street 
Boston 

July  31.  1929. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Shoaff: 

The   following  item  in   the  Boston 
Evening  Transcript  of  June  16,  1865, 
may  interest  you  and  help  to  refresh 
your  memory.    The  Fair  in  Chicago 
was  for  the  Sanitary  Commission,  and 
you  may  be  able  to  find  from  the  re- 
cords, which  may  be  preserved  in  Chi- 
cago, some  clue  as  to  tbe  disposition  of 
tfib  Cabin  at  its  close: 
"President  Lincoln's  Log  Cabin,  on 
exhibition  at  the  Chicago  Fair,  which 
he  helped  to  build  with  his  own 
hands  in  tbe  days  of  his  youth  and 
poverty,  is  the  most  interesting  of 
all  the  objects  in  the  Fair.    It  has 
been  brought  pieee-meal  from  its 
original  location,  and  erected  inside 
a  broad  inclosure  at  the  corner  of 
Randolph  street  and  Wabash  Aven- 
ue.  It  is  a  quadrangular  building, 
about  sixteen  by  sixteen,  as  nearly 
as  its  measurement  can  be  guessed, 
and  is  a  veritable  log-cabin,  an  ab- 
original backwoodsman's  dwelling.' 
Sincerelv  your?. 
«  JULIUS  H.  XUTTLE, 
Librarian. 


jvmiun  i-oumi  <-<~i\j\H 


Lincoln's  Residence 

A  Revered  Tradition 


MACON  COUNTY  reveres  its  Lin- 
coln tradition,  but  the  facts 
regarding  Lincoln's  activities  here 
are  scanty.  That  he  was  a  friend  of 
the  Warnick  family,  and  was  a  guest 
in  their  home  in  Blue  Mound  town- 
ship, and  that  he  wooed  one  of  the 
Warnick  girls,  was  testified  to  by  old 
settlers  in  the  seventies. 

It  was  nearly  30  years  after  his 
residence  in  Harristown  township 
that  Lincoln  became  a  national  fig- 
ure, and  10  more  were  to  pass  before 
anything  like  general  interest  in  Lin- 
coln's life  developed.  Writing  of 
Lincoln  biography  began  to  be  a 
mania  in  the  turn  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

It  is  known  that  Lincoln  came  with 
his  father  and  family  to  Illinois  in 
March  1830;  that  he  built  a  cabin-In; 
the  Sangamon  bottoms  southwest  of 
■what  is  now  Harristown;  and  that 
he  moved  on  later  to  New  Salem. 
After  his  removal  Macon  county  held 
little  that  was  of  sentimental  interest 
for  him. 

That  Shoaff  Photograph 
!  James  Shoaff,  the  Decatur  pub- 
lisher, and  father  of  Thomas  Shoaff 
of  Shelbyville,  capitalized  on  Lin- 
coln's fame  by  having  a  photograph 
made  of  the  Lincoln  cabin  in  the 
bottoms  with  John  and  Dennis 
Hanks  standing  in  front  of  it.  A 
label  on  the  photograph  is  their 
certificate  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
genuine  Lincoln  cabin. 

John  Hanks  was  a  cousin  of  Nancy 
Hanks,  Lincoln's  own  mother.  He 
had  preceded  Thomas  Lincoln's  fam- 
ily in  coming  to  Macon  county.  It 
was  of  the  logs  which  Hanks  had 
cut  when  he  intended  to  clear  Sanga- 
mon bottom  land  that  the  cabin  was 
constructed.  Dennis  Hanks  was  not 
mentioned  as  a  relative  in  Lincoln's 
autobiographical  notes.  Thomas  Lin- 
coln soon  went  back  to  Coles  county 
and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life 
there.  Abraham  remained  in  the 
Harristown  bottoms  through  the  year 
1830,  and  probably  departed  the  next 
spring. 

Cabin  Shown  in  lioston? 

Conflicting  accounts  exist  as  to  the 
fate  of  the  cabin  which  he  built.  To 
all  appearances  it  was  simply  a 
squatter's  hut,  and  certainly  no  senti- 
mental value  attached  to  it  for 
years.  Lincoln  became  a  candidate 
for  President,  and  split  fence  rails 
became  campaign  symbols,  but  noth- 
ing was  said  about  the  cabin. 


Tom  Shoaff,  now  living  in  Shelby- 
ville, declares  that,  having  photo- 
graphed John  and  Dennis  Hanks  in 
front  of  the  cabin  in  1865,  after  Lin- 
coln's death,  James  Shoaff,  his 
father,  took  down  the  logs,  had  them 
shipped  to  Boston  and  set  the  cabin 
up  on  Boston  common  where  he 
exhibited  it.  John  Hanks  accom- 
panied him  on  this  trip  and  sold 
souvenirs. 

Two  Stories  Do  Not  Jibe 

An  inquiry  made  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  society  by  The 
Herald  brought  from  its  librarian, 
Julius  H.  Tuttle,  the  following: 

"I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  am  un- 
able to  find  any  reference  to  the 
exhibit  on  Boston  common  of  Lin- 
coln's cabin  in  the  Ws  or  any  other 
time.  A  important  event  of  that 
kind,  if  it  happened,  would  have 
found  its  way  into  the  records  of 
this  region." 

Still  another  story  is  that  the  cabin 
remained  where  it  was  first  erected 
until  1876  and  was  then  taken  down 
and  sent  to  the  Philadelphia  Centen- 
nial exposition.    Both  stories  obvi- 
ously cannot  be  right. 

The  fact  was  that  when  the 
D.  A.  R.  attempted  to  mark  the  site 
of  the  cabin  on  the  west  end  of  the  . 
Scroggins  farm  in  Harristown  *  25 
years  ago,  there  was  a  disagreement 
as  to  the  place  and  the  disagreement 
continues  today. 

As  a  lawyer  and  politician  Lincoln 
returned  many  times  to  Decatur.  He 
recalled  that  on  the  journey  from 
Indiana  he  entered  from  the  south 
along  what  is  now  the  line  of  the 
Illinois  Central,  but  he  never,  so  far 
as  is  known,  mentioned  his  first 
home  in  Illinois. 

The  nearest  approach  to  it  was  in 
I860  when  John  Oglesby  and  John 
Hanks  brought  to  the  Wigwam  in 
State  street,  where  the  state  con- 
vention endorsed  Lincoln  for  the 
presidency,  some  split  rails  from  the 
Harristown  bottoms.  Lincoln  de- 
clared that  if  they  were  not  the 
identical  rails  which  he  and  John 
split,  they  were  mighty  like  thern^ 

DECATTTK  ILL  EVEN  HER 

SyiSP^Y;  -JUL:*  1)  V*Zh 


LMORE  ON  THE  LINCOLNXABiim 
hilc  a  Boston  newspaperTiB&rian  at  The  Herald's 
request  is  searching  his  fries  for  some  reference  to  the  Lin- 
coln log  cabin  being  shown  »  Boston  m  l  865  word  comes 
that  should  please  Editor  Tom  Shoaff  of  Shelby vUlc. 

Dr.  William  E.  Barton,  that  tireless  collector  of  Lin- 
coliana,  has  come  into  possession  of  a  handbill  issued  m 
Boston  and  announcing  "The  Original  Lincoln  Cabin  now 
on  exhibition  on  the  Parade  Ground,  Boston  Common. 

It  will  be  recalled  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
was  unable  to  authenticate  Mr.  Shoaff's  story  that  the  cabin 
in  which  Lincoln  had  his  first  home  in  Illinois,  theory 
cabin  that  was  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Sangamon,  in  Har- 
ristown  township,  actually  had  been  shown  on  Boston  Com- 
mon. Mr.  Shoaff  made  affidavit  that  his  father,  James 
Shoaff,  Decatur  newspaper  publisher,  shipped  the  cabin  to 
Boston  and  took  with  him  John  and  -Dennis  Hanks,  who 
sold  visitors  to  the  cabin  souvenirs  made  from  fence  rails. 

Not  only  was  the  Massachusetts  Historical  society 
without  a  record  of  the  cabin  having  been  shown,  but  there 
has  not  been  disclosed  any  record  of  a  grant  by  the  Boston 
•  council  for  the  exhibition  of  the  cabin  on  the  common. 

The  handbill  that  has  fallen  into  Dr.  Barton's  pos- 
session contains  the  names  of  persons  who  saw  the  cabin  and 
an  authenticating  letter  dated  May  20,  1865,  from  Richard 
J.  Oglesby,  then  governor  of  Illinois.  Admi  sion  to  the 
cabin  is  announced  to  be  25  cents,  children  1 0  cents. 

Dr.  Barton,  accordingly,  accepts  the  fact  that  the 
cabin  was  located  on  Boston  Common  in  1854,  but  he 
thinks  that  there  must  be  more  evidence  somewhere.  The 
story  of  Editor  Shoaff's  affidavit  made  out  for  The  Herald 
has  been  spread  in  Boston,  and  it  is  hoped  that  information 
will  come  from  old  readers  who  may  have  visited  the 
cabin. 

It  has  seemed  to  The  Herald,  that  if  the  cabin  really 
were  shown,  there  would  have  been  a  reference  to  it  in  some 
of  the  Boston  papers,  but  it  is  bound  to  say  that  the  absence 
of  such  a  reference  would  not  be  convincing  proof  that  Mr. 
Shoaff  is  mistaken.  For  a  newspaper  editor's  idea  of  news 
in  the  '60's  differed  considerably  from  the  idea  of  news  in 
the  present  day.  Local  events  were  slightingly  treated  or 
passed  over  altogether  in  favor  of  politics  in  Washington, 
reconstruction  in  the  South  or  a  European  war  cloud. 

It  is  just  possible  that  a  story  of  the  original  Lincoln 
cabin  being  shown  on  the  Common,  and  written  by  a  report- 
er who  thought  it  was  news,  would  have  gone  into  the  waste 
basket  as  too  trivial  to  print  or  the  scheme  of  some  clever 
faker.  Journalism  in  those  days  was  highly  dignified  and 
oftentimes  highly  uninteresting. 

DECATUR  ILL  MORNING  FETt  - 

SUNDAY.  AnOtiST  4.  3,929. 
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THE  CABIN  IN  BOSTON 


The  question  whether  the  cabin  which^AJjta- 
ham  Lincoln  helped  his  father  to  erect  in 
Macbn"ToiJTHy,  Illinois,  in  the  spring  of  1831, 
actually  came  to  Boston  and  stood  for  atime  on 
the  Common,  now  has  its  definite  answer.  Ad- 
mitting that  the  evidence  was  strangely  scanty 
yet  declaring  his  conviction  that  the  cabin  ac-' 
tualiy  came  to  Boston  in  1865,  and  old  John 
Hanks  with  it,  Dr.  William  E.  Barton  told  in 
The  Herald  that  he  possessed  a  handbill, 
printed  in  The  Herald  office,  declaring  that  the, 
cabin  was  then  on  exhibition  on  the !  Parade 
Ground. !  No  date  was  given. 

Mr.  Julius  H.  Tuttle,  secretary  of  the  Massa- 
.  jjfieettS  Historical  Society,  now  furnishes  the' 
followin™  data: 

The  Transcript  of  June  15.  1865,  had  a  shdft 
paragraph  relating  that  this  cabin  was  then  on 
exhibition  at  the  North  western  SAO^a^M,^ 
'  in  Chicago,  and  was  attracting  i^cfi'IlJept 

there.','.  -   

The  Liberator,  on  July  21,  had  a  paragraph 
teljing  of  the  exhibit  in  Chicago  "where  it  was 
visited -by  thousands" and  pf  its  prospective 
coining  to  Bpstop;  Apparently  it  was  "  even  then 
on;  the  way  fqr  on  July  29  the  Advertise! ■  told 
of  the  visitjto.  the  cabin  of  thf  Marquis  of 
Drogheda  and' his  Lady,  and  of  their  visit  with 
the  unabashed  ar|d  .  dignified  John  Hanks,  from 
whom  they  bought  sorpe  relics  made  from  rails 
that  Lincoln  split.  The  Advertiser  of  :Ahg.  '1, 
1865,  had  a  paragraph  concerning  the  cabin  ant ' 
J6hn  Hanks.  i  ' 

And  this. seems  to  settle  another  Lihcc 
controversy , ;    :'  'l\ 


SEP 
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Although  the  period  of 
Lincoln's  Lincoln's  greatness  was 
r  rtttrttrta'ii-^r  tne  last  half  of  the 
Cabin.  «|t  century,  the  quest 
^to  clear  up  details  of  his 
life  and  activities  remains  keen.  Only 
recently  the  literary  world  was  en- 
gaged in  a  controversy  over  the 
authenticity  of  family  papers,  since 
discredited,  purporting  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  his  youth.  The  latest  dis- 
pute to  find  its  way  into  print  is 
taken  up  in  a  pamphlet,  just  received 
here  from  Illinois,  in  which  Thomas 
B.  Shoaff  of  Shelbyville,  great- 
grandson  of  Lincoln's  stepmother, 
discusses  the  fate  of  the  cabin  in 
Macon  County,  111.,  which  was  the 
first  home  of  the  Emancipator  in 
that  State.  It  was  built  by  Lincoln 
and  his  two  cousins,  Dennis  and 
John  Hanks,  and  a  picture  of  it  is 
signed  by  the  cousins  attesting  that 
this  particular  one  is  the  real  article. 

Mr.  Shoaff,  who  says  he  is  the  old- 
est editor  and  publisher  in  active 
service  in  this  country,  deposes  that 
his  father,  Dennis  and  John  Hanks 
took  down  the  cabin,  log  by  log,  in 
"June,  July  or  August,  1865,"  and 
re-erected  it  on  Boston  Common, 
where  it  was  exhibited  by  them. 
Later  the  elder  Shoaff  accompanied 
the  cabin  to  Chicago.  It  was  then 
sold  to  an  English  syndicate  but  is 
supposed  to  have  been  lost  in  transit 
to  England,  The  cabin,  sayeth  the 
deponent,  was  not  shown  at  Boston 
in  1861,  as  has  been  claimed,  or  at 
Philadelphia  in  1876.  Thus  it  is 
sought  to  clear  up  another  mystery 
of  Lincolniana. 


BOSTON  MASS  HERALD 
AUGUST  22»  ^ 
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Photograph  courtesy  of  Robert  L.  Ide) 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  FIRST  HOME  IN  ILLINOIS— 

This  ancient  photograph,  the  first  and  only  one*  ever  taken  of  the  Lincoln  cabin 
which  stood  about  10  miles  west  of  Decatur,  near  the  Sangamon  River,  shows  the 
first  home  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  Illinois,  the  family  having  immigrated  from  Indiana  in 
1830.  Standing  by  the  cabin,  left  to  right,  are  Dennis  Hanks  and  John  Hanks,  cousins  of  Nancy 
Hanks  Lincoln,  who,  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  erected  the  cabin  and  split  rails  enough  to  fence  ten  acres 
of  ground  roundabout  it.  Dennis  Hanks  was  the  old  gentleman  who  gave  Lincoln  his  lessons  in 
reading  and  writing,  and  John  'Hanks  was  Lincoln's  companion  in  his  early  days  and  with  him  on 
many  flat-boat  ,  journeys  on  the  Mississippi.  During  the  Civil  War  period  he  was  a  wagonmaster 
in  General  Grant's  armies.  Lincoln  lived  here,  only  one  year,  moving  on  to  New  Salem  in  1831. 
The  date  of  this  picture  is  1865,  and  the  photographer  was  J.  L.  Campbell  of  Chicago.  The  original 
Is  very  small— in  fact  of  the  type  known  as  "car.te-de-viste."  The  rails  used  in  this  cabin  played  an 
important  part  in  the  political  campaign  of  'The  Rail-Splitter"  in  1860.  'Shortly  after  the  picture  was 
made,  and  following  Lincoln's  assassination,  James  Shoaff  (grandson  of  Dennis  Hanks),  Dennis  Hanks 
and  John  Hanks  took  down  the  logs,  numbering  them,  and  shipped  them  to  Chicago,  where  they  set  up 
the  cabin  and  exhibited  it  for  a  time  at  the  corner  of  Randolph  Street  and  Wabash  Avenue,  on  the 
then  lake  front.  The  three  men  had  charge  of  the  cabin  in  Chicago  and  later  took  it  on  to  Boston, 
where  they  exhibited  it  on  Boston  Common  for  about  eight  months.  Many  noted  personages  visited 
the  cabin  in  both  cities.  The  admission  fee  was  25  censt  for  adults  and  10  cents  for  children.  Copies 
of  this  carte-de-viste  photograph  were  sold  as  souvenirs  and,  Dennis  Hanks  delivered  a  regular  lecture 
to  the  visitors.  The  logs  were  finally  disposed  of  to  an  English  syndicate  and  while  in  transit  were  lost 
at  sea.  The  historian-biographer,  Dr.  Barton,  tells  us  that  all  in  all  there  were  seven  Lincoln 
cabins  "and  much  confusion  regarding  them,"  but  apparently  this  one  is  well  verified. 


> 


iTHE  LINCOLN  CABIN 
While  Lincoln's  gfEWUHhS  was  in  the  last  half 
last  century,  the  efforts  to  clear  up  the  de- 
tails of  his  life  and  activities  are  stjll  the  source  oi 
many  disputes.  Just  recently  the  literary  world  was  j 
engaged  in  a  controversy  over  the  authenticity  of 
family  papers,  which  have  since  been  discredited, 
purporting  to  give  an  account  of  his  youth.  The 
latest  dispute  to  find  its  way  into  print  is  taken  up 
in  a  pamphlet,  in  which  T.  B.  Shoaff,  of  Shelbyville, 
formerly  newspaper  publisher  of  Danville,  great 
grandson  of  Lincoln's  stepmother,  discusses  the  fate 
of  the  cabin  in  Macon  county,  which  was  the  first 
home  of  Lincoln  in  Illinois.  This  cabin  was  built 
by  Lincoln  and  his  two  cousins,  Dennis  and  John 
Hanks,  and  a  picture  if  it  is  signed  by  the  cousins 
attesting  that  this  particular  one  is  the  real  article. 

Mr.  Shoaff,  who,  by  the  way,  claims  to  be  the 
oldest  editor  and  publisher  in  active  service  in  this 
country,  states  that  his  father,  Dennis  and  John 
Hanks  took  down  the  cabin,  log  by  log,  in  "June, 
July  or  August,  18C5,"  and  re-erected  it  on  Boston 
Common,  where  it  was  exhibited  by  them.  Later 
the  elder  Shoaff  accompanied  the  cabin  to  Chicago. 
It  was  then  .sold  to  an  English  syndicate  but  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  lost  in  transit  to  England.  The 
cabin,  says  Mr.  Shoaff,  was  not  shown  at  Boston 
in  IS 61,  as  has  been  claimed,  or  at  Philadelphia  in 
187G.  Thus  it  is  sought  to  clear  up  another  my 
of  Lincolniana. 

DANVILLE  TLL  COML  NEWS 
FRIDAY,  §£PT£MRER  §,  1929. 


"Tjl#  Although  the  period  of 

Lincoln's   Lincoln's  greatness  was 
I      Illinois     in  the  last  half  of  the 
Cabin.      last  century,  the  quest 
to  clear  up  details  of  his 
life  and  activities  remains  keen.  Only 
'  recently  the  literary  world  was  en- 
I  gaged   in   a    controversy    over  the 
authenticity  of  family  papers,  since 
discredited,  purporting  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  his  youth.    The  latest  dis- 
pute to  find  its  way  into  print  is 
taken  up  in  a  pamphlet,  just  received 
here  from  Illinois,  in  which  Thomas 
B.    Shoaff    of    Shelbyville,  great- 
grandson  of  Lincoln's  stepmother, 
discusses  the  fate  of  the  cabin  in 
Macon  County,  111.,  which  was  the 
first  home  of  the  Emancipator  in 
that  State.   It  was  built  by  Lincoln 
and  his   two  cousins,   Dennis  and 
John  Hanks,  and  a  picture  of  it  is 
signed  by  the  cousins  attesting  that 
this  particular  one  is  the  real  article. 

Mr.  Shoaff,  who  says  he  is  the  old- 
est editor  and  publisher  in  active 
service  in  this  country,  deposes  that 
his  father,  Dennis  and  John  Hanks 
took  down  the  cabin,  log  by  log,  in 
"June,  July  or  August,  1865,"  and 
re-erected  it  on  Boston  Common, 
where  it  was  exhibited  by  them. 
Later  the  elder  Shoaff  accompanied 
the  cabin  to  Chicago.  It  was  then 
sold  to  an  English  syndicate  but  is 
supposed  to  have  been  lost  in  transit 
to  England.  The  cabin,  sayeth  the 
deponent,  was  not  shown  at  Boston 
in  1861,  as  has  been  claimed,  or  at 
Philadelphia  '  in  1876.  Thus  it  is 
sought  to  clear  up  another  mystery 
of  Lincolniana.  V\  M  ]mu«  f-  Y»v? 


Log  Cat) in  near  fcecatur 


The  Lincoln  Log  Cabin 

Chicago,  III-,  October  20.— [To 
The  Eagle:]  The  log  cabin  near 
Decatur,  built  by  Abraham  Lincoln 
did  not  go  to  Boston  until  it  had 
been  exhibited  at  Chicago,  during 
the  Great  Sanitary  Fair  in  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1865.  It  was  one 
of  the  popular  exhibits  at  that  fair. 
I  have  a  very  good  account  of  the 
log  cabin  exhibit  and  of  the  men 
I  who  attended  to  its  care  and  who 
!gave  daily  talks  to  visitofs  "who1 
were  greatly  interested  in  the  exhi- 
bit." 

At  the  close  of  the  Sanitary  Fair 
the  log  cabin  it  has  been  said  was 
taken  to  Boston,  but  I  was  not  able 
to  verity  such  statement,  although  I 
opened  correspondence  with  the  pro- 
per authorities  in  Boston  and  also 
with  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society.  However,  later,  I  was  ad-  j 
vised  The  Goodspeed's  Book  Shop 
of  Boston  had  a  "Broadside,"  adver- 
tising the  log  cabin  as  on  display  in 
Boston.  I  wrote  the  firm  and  was 
given  anoption  on  it  forseveral  weeks 
andhad  that  option  at  the  timelspoke 
at  the  Gordon  Cemetery,  in  which  is 
buried  Thomas  Lincoln,  father  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  The  occasion 
being  Memorial  Day.  1929. 

After  satisfying  myself  I  did  not 
care  to  purchase  the  "Broadside,"  I 
consulted  Dr.  William  E.  Barton, 
as  to  the  advisibility  of  getting  ft 
for  The  Abraham  Lincoln  Log  Cab- 
in Association,  of  which  Dr.  Barton 
is  a  member  of  the  executive  board.  | 
Upon  his  suggestion  I  canceled  my 
option  and  Dr.  Barton  purchased  the 
"Boardside."   I  have  a  photostat  of  , 
the  "Broadside"  presented  to  me 
personally  by  Dr.  Barton,   I  value 
it  greatly,  not  only  for  its  historic 
interest,  but  as  a  gift  from  my  per- 
sonal friend,  Dr.  Barton. 

ELEANOR  GRIDLEY. 


Inatnn  (Slob? 


P.  O.  BOX  189 


boston,  mass.  March    28,  1930. 

Dr  Louis  A.  Warren,  Dear  Sir;     Thank  you  "very  much  for  the 
several     H  Lincoln  Lore  "      "bulletins  I  have  received  by  you  of 
late,  by  mail.  The  only  reason  I  have  not  acknowledged  receipt 
of  thern  before  was  that  I  wanted  to  have  some  information  worth 
v/hile  to  you,  to  send  you.      fill  tell  you  now  that  within  two 
weeks  I     shall  send  you  all  I  have  learned  in  regard  to  the 
Illinois  log  cabin  of  Lincoln,   on  Boston  Common  in  1865,  the 
eventual  fate  of  which,   I  am  sorry  to  say,   I  have  been  unable  to 
learn,  and  fear  no  one  ever  will  learn  it.  The  last  heard  of  it, 
so  far  as  I  can  learn  at  present,  was  that  it  went  from  Boston 
to  $wm.  *ork,  where  it  was  exhibited  several  weeks.  Then  it  seems 
as  completely,    as  up  till    now,     it  did  after  leaving  Boston. 
T&ough"  it;  -is  said -to  have  been  scheduled  for  a  trip  to  England, 
I  doubt  very  much  if  it  ever  got  there,  as  it  would  have  had  to 
nrrived  there  in  Winter,  which  I  should,  think  would  have  been 
an  unfavorable  time  for  exhibition.  . 

If  you  can  think  what  historical  society  interested  m 
Lincoln  in  Illinois  was  most  likely  the  one  which  inquired  of 
my  paper,   the  Boston  Globe,  about  25  years  ago,  if  we  could  let 
tnem  know  where  the  cabin  went  to  from  Sos ton        in  1865,  I  w*«h 
you  would  make  the  suggestion,  I  should  like  to  let    the  society 
know,  even  now,  at  tSiis  late  day.  ' 

I  discovered  in  reading  an  ar  interview  I  had  with  a  second 
cousin  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1902    that  she  told  me  that 


Hanks,  son  of  Joseph  Hanks,  the  John  who  helped  Abranam  Lincoln 
build  the  log  cabing    in  1830  in  Illinois,  was  at  ttet 

if  that^Si^ErSeTrSist  haTC^BeeTaBout  100  years  old.    It  was 
not  the  state  of  Louisiana,  but  a  small  community  of^c hat  name  m 
Missouri,     where  the  cousin  I  interviewed  had  herself  lived  m 
her  youth.     You  will  hear  from  me  very  soon  again. 

Truly  yours, 


April  1,  1930 


Mr.  4»  Corbett 

The  Boston  Globe 

Boa ton,  Massachusetts 

My  dear  Mr.  Corbett: 

I  am  Indeed  glad  to  learn  that  you  have  been 
doing  some  original  work  in  tracing  the  Hanks  cabin. 

I  think  it  might  be  of  help  to  you  if  you 
would  write  to  Mr.  Mward  J.  Jacob  of  Peoria,  Illinois,  who 
has  published  two  or  three  brochures  on  this  subject.  He 
nay  have  accumulated  other  natter  since  the  publishing  of 
the  last  one. 

With  reference  to  your  question  about  the 
Historical  Society  in  Illinois  who  first  inquired  about  the 
raoving  of  the  cabin  twenty-fiTe  years  ago,  ay  first  thought 
would  be  that  it  is  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society 
at  Springfield. 

The  Chicago  Historical  Society  for  a  great  many 
years  has  been  very  active  in  gathering  Lincoln  data,  and  I 
would  say  the  query  came  from  one  of  these  two  societies. 

John  Hanks,  who  was  bom  in  1802,  died  at 
Metlin  Farm,  Hicory  Point,  Illinois,  on  July  1,  1889.  The 
autumn  before  he  died  tradition  says  he  was  carried  to  the 
polls  to  vote  for  Benjamin  Harrison.     His  wife  died  March  22. 
1863. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  to  you  in 
the  discussion  you  are  to  present,  will,  you  please  feel  free 
to  call  upon  me. 

Respectfully  yours, 


.Director, 


LA}Y: yL  Lincoln  Historical  3e  search  Foundation. 

P.S.  Would  you  kindly  forward  me  a  copy  of  the  Boston  Biobe 
for  February  13,  which  had  a  very  fine  summary  of  my  address 
before  the  historical  society  at  Boston? 


April  14,  1930 


Mr.  HnfilHilWr  Corbet t 
The  Boston  Globe 
Boston,  'asaachusatts 

My  da<sr  Mr,  Corbet 1 8 

Yesterday  I  ran  across  a  footnote  in  a  biography 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  written  by  ttrs.  P.  A.  Hansford  in  1865, 

It  appears  on  the  bottom  of  page  23  and  after 
mentioning  the  new  cabin  built  by  John  Hanks  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  Illinois  this  note  appears: 

*In  this  work  the  Llncolns  were  assisted  by 

a  relative  of  Abrahams  mother,  named  John  Hanks.  While 
this  volume  was  in  preparation  Mr.  Hanks  was  in  Boston 
exhibiting  this  identical  log  cabin,  together  with  other 
relics  of  Lincoln's  early  days  of  poverty  and  obscurity. 
He  is  an  honest  looking  gentleman  with  a  silvery  beard, 
about  seven  years  older  than  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  much  more 
venerable  in  appearance.     He  can  neither  read  nor  write. 
He  says  that  his  cousin,  Dennis  F.  Hanks,  taught  'little 
Abe1  his  letters.       The  log  cabin  above  mentioned  has 
no  windows;    but  a  half  sheet  of  paper  oiled,  placed  in  a 
sort  of  wooden  shutter,  admitted  a  little  llirht  when  the 
shutter  was  closed.       It  is  said  to  be  truly  a  Union 
cabin  toifflm  in  it  sticks  of  oak,  hickory,  hackaberry, 
red  elm,  walnut,  basswood,  honey,  locust,  and  sassafras, 
but  it  is  believed  not  a  stick  of  pine.     The  dimensions 
are  eighteen  feet  by  sixteen;    and  it  is  nine  logs  or 
about  eight  feet  high.         It  has  a  peaked  roof,  the 
highest  point  of  which  ie  about  five  feet  from  the  level 
of  its  eaves.      It  was  begun  March  30,  1830;    and  four 
days  were  spent  in  building  it." 

I  trust  this  item  may  be  of  some  interest  to  you 
as  It  gives  accurate  dimensions  of  the  cabin,  the  first  I 
have  seen. 

Aspect  fully  yours, 


MUmmm<m^^  Director, 
Lincoln  Historical  Research  Foundation. 


Office  Boston  Dally  Globe,  Boston,  lass,, 

April  25,  1930. 

Dear  Mr  warren:     Many  thanks  for  the  several  interesting 
Log  Cabin  lore  you  have  sent  me,  all  of  which  was  very  instruc- 
tive.  I  am  always  glad  to  get  them  and  shall  put  then  permanent- 
ly in  some  library. 

I  send  you  my  story  from  the  Globe  containing  all  f 
could  unearth  from  old  Boston  newspaper  files  relative  to  the 
exhibtion  of  Lincolnrs  Macon -County ,   Ills.,  Log  Cabin  in  1865, 
on  Boston  Common."    I  am  sorry  I  was  unable  to  trace  the  cabin 
farther  in    its  perigrinations ,    but  the  trail  was  entirely 
lost  on  Oct  28,  1865,  when  it  got  through  at  Bs.rnum's  Museum. 

I  have  tried  Philadelphia  papers  of  the  next  several  weeks 

after  Oct  2,  1865,  without  finding  a.ny  mention  of  the  cabin 

being  there.  Am  inclined    that  it  either  went  to  Pittsburg, 

Cincinnati,   or  possibly,  Albany  or  Buffalo,  or  barely  possibly, 

St  Louis  after  Hew  York,  but  fear  that  it  stopped  travelling 

> 

after  leaving  Barnums,  and  perhaps  became  firewood.     I  have 
not  access  to  newspapers  of  any  of  the  cities  I  mentioned. 
It  is  probably  doubtful  if  it  went  to  Washington,     but  possibly 
it  may  have,     You  see  it  was  getting  cold,  on  Oct  28,  and  I 
should  not  suppose  it  would  go  to  any  but  a  city  with,  mild  cli- 
mate. I  suppose  it  might  be  worth  while  to  put  a  question 
about  it  in  English  "  Motes  and  Queries,   "  which  probably  is 
published  in  London.  Had  the   cabin  gone  to  England  it  v/ould 
have  got  there  about  the  middle  of  Movember,  1865,  I  suppose, 

or  early  December,  1865. 

The  type -writ ten  Herald  account  of  arrival  of  cabin  in 
Boston  in  July,  1865,   is  added,  because  originally  part  of  my 
story,  but  slashed  out  by  desk  editor    "  for  want  of  room  in 
the  paper.   M  Truly  Yours,  J 


Letter  from  Governor    H«  J.  Ogleoby  of  Illinois  to  John 
Hanko ,  relative  to  tlx®  Lincoln  Xog~cnbin  exhibited,  in  1068, 
showing  that  the  Governor   hud  seen  the  cabin  before  it  was 
re:   ved  from  ita  original  uite.    The  Governor  was  an  old  friend 
of  "Freoident  Lincoln  in  Illinois. 

 ' — — >HSSute"~of  TlTirToin, "^.xeoutive  Lepartraent, 

Soring!  eld,  May  ~0,  1B60. 

John  iianLo  SaM  Peoatur,  Ills., 

;y   Bear  Old  Friend  —  In  re:>ly  to  your  queotion 
relating  to  the  loe-oubin  said  to  have  been  built  by  ^ouraelf, 
Thome  Lincoln,  and  the  late  President,  Vbifaham  I  incoln,  I  take 
Pleasure  in  otating  to  you    that  for  23  years  there  has  oeen 
no  doubt    in  the  public  mind  in  Macon  County  ,  Illinois,    on  this 
question.    If  the  cabin  you  now  have  is  the  one  ycu  pointed  out 
to  m  in  the  spring  of  1060,  v/hon  you  v;ero  collecting  the  Lin«> 
ooin  rails,  I  cheerfully  state  that  I  am  certain,    it  is  the  one 
buiLt  by  nr.  Lincoln.    Beaidea,  your  voluntary  titatcnients  on  the 
outelect    abundantly  satisfy  ne  tliere  o<«  be  no  mistake    about  it. 

as  the  o-Ld  companion  and  friend  of  Jr.  Lincoln,  and  one  who 
has  been  constant  in  the  support  of  his  administration,  and  an 
ardent  friend  of  the  Union,  I  hope  you  nay  receive  a  just  coo- 
aensation  for  your  efforts  to  bring   before  the  country  the 
eimnie  but  honorable    testimonies  to  the  early,  laborious  and 
worthy  efforts  of    our  beloved  late  ^resident  in  hio  youth,  to  xaaka 
for  himaelf  a  home,  a  fortune  and  a  name. 

$he  old  cabin  would  bo  out  of  place  in  any    other  aunds 
than  your    wn„  You  should  retain  the  control  of  it,    that  not  one 
timber  may  be  lost.  There  is  but  one  auch  in  the  United  atatee  , 
and  it  rightfully  a-ad  properly  oiiould  be     entrusted  to  your  m 
cooping.  ,  ,     .  •      _  „  . 

(  .igned)  in  chard  J.  o^esby , 

Governor  of  IUin«ie« 

This  cabin  was  exhibited  on  Boston  Common,  from  July  15  to 
Sept  9,  1365. 

Then  at  Barnaul's  Museum,  N«  t.  city,  from  Sept  18  ■ 
till  end  of  October,  1065. 


s 


Nucleus  for  a  National  Museum  in 
Washington. 


T  TNQQLN'S  LITTLE  LOG  CABIiNT 


It  Will  I5e  Broneltt  to  the  Cnpit.nl,  To- 
gether with  tlio  Famous  McLean 'House, 
of  Appomattox,  Va.,  Where  Leo  and 
Grant  Met  to  Sign  the  TerittS  of  . Surren- 
der _  The  Grounds  May  Possibly  Be 
Turned  Into  a  National  Park. 


ASHINGTON,  which  possesses 
so  many  historic  treasures,  is 
to  be  further  enriched  by  two 
relics  of  national  importance 
about  which  are  entwined 
most  closely  memories  of  the  two  great 
Union  and  Confederate  leaders,  as  well  as 
of  the  President  who  fell  just  as  his 
dreams  of  a  reunited  land  were  being 
realized.  These  relics  are  the  log-cabin, 
which  was  built  by  Lincoln  and  his  fath- 
er, and  the  McLean  house  at  Appomattox, 
ATa.,  the  place  in  which  Lee  and  Grant 
met  and  signed  the  terms  of  surrender. 

The  Lincoln  log  cabin  is  now  in  UU-. 
IfagoTtout  it  is  but  the  question  of  a  short 
while  before  it  will  be   brought  on  and 
erected     in     Washington.     The  McLean 
house  will  stand  in  the  same  lot,  and  both 
will  comprise  part   of   a  museum  which 
will  be  the  property  of  patriotic  Washing- 
ton  gentlemen,   prominent   among  them 
I  being  Col.  M.  E.  Dunlap,  to  whose  ener- 
gies   is    due   the    preservation    of  these 
souvenirs  of  the  most  memorable  epoch 
of  American  history.    Col.  Duniap,  who 
fought  under  Gen.  Banks,  is  the  owner 
of  the  McLean  house,   the  title   of  the 
cabin  being  with  the  rest  of  the  gentle- 
men who  are  organized  under  the  name 
of  the  National  War  Museum  Company. 
gtQiy  of  the  Lincoln  Cabin- 
The  Lincoln  cabin,  when  it  stands  in 
the  shadow  of  the  Capitol,  will  be  just 
the  same  rough  frontier  abode/  &s  it  was 
when  built  of  unhewn  logs  in  1S3D.  Every 
bit  of  timber,  every  nail,  every  shingle 
has  been  religiously  preserved,   so  that 
there  will  be  the  rude  hut  with  its  nie- 
plaee  of  broken  bricks,  its  pegs  running 
up  the  walls,   which  had  no  ladacjr  to 
mount  to  the  garret,  its  tumbling  uoor 
,  and  lU-shapen  window,  just  as  they  stood 
.when  Lincoln   paid  his   farewell  visit   to  j 
his  home  before  leaving  for  Washington 
and  his  inauguration.  I 
Lincoln    was    bom    in    Kentucky,  but 
moved  with  his  father  to  Indiana  at  an 
early  age,  and  it  was  in  Spencer  County  . 
that  his  mother,  who  was  a  Miss  Nancy  | 
Hanks  before  marriage,  died.    Young  Abe 
was  then  a  lad  of  about  eight.    1  he  lath- 
er  subsequently    returned    to  Kentucky 
where  he  married  a  second  time,  his  l»fct 
wife   being   a   sweetheart    of   his  early 
youth.    As  Miss  Bush,  she  had  won  the 
elder  Lincoln's  heart,   but  she  discarded 
him  for  a  Mr.  Johnson. 

MV  Johnson  died,  and  Mr.  Lincoln, 
being  a  widower,  the  affair  ot  old  times 
was'  renewed,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
second  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  ensconced  in 
her  new  home  in  Coles  County,  HI.  were 
it  was  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  the  help 
I  of  young  Abe.  erected  the  cabin,  rhe  sec- 
ond wife,  who  proved  to  be  a  most  ue- 


vated  stepmother,  brought  with  her  from  J 
her  old  Kentucky  home  a  common  bed-;  1 
stead,  on  which  the  bey  was  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  put  to  sleep,  and  on  v,-hieh 
his  father  and  stepmother  afterward  died. 
Studied  by  the  Fireplace. 
When   Lincoln    was   studying   law,  he 
spent  part  of  his  time  at  his  father's 
cabin,  employing  himself  by  mastering  the 
books  of  Euclid.     With  a  hit   of  paper 
held  on  the  back  of  a  shovel  he  workea 
out  all  of  the  problems   till   the  whole, 
book  was  clear  as  day  to  his  mind,  then 
he  set  out  from  the  humble  abode  to  be- 
gin his  career  as  a  lawyer  In  Springfield 

Lincoln'!!  father  was  dead,  and  the 
President-elect  .picked  up  from  the  ground 
a  bit  of  old  scantling,  broke  it  m  two, 
sharpened  una  tailed  walking  overtt 
his  father's  grave,  drove  the  piece  of  wood 
on  which  the  father's  initials  were  cut  a. 
the  head  of  the  grave,  remarking  that 
when  he  could  afford  it  he  wouid  get 
something  better.  When  the  money  was 
af  erward  sent  so  that  a  tombstone  could  ! 
be  erected,  the  recipient  ot  the  fund  pock- 
eted  it,  and  had  it  not  been  tor  the  gene-  , 
resity  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Gunther,  of  Chicago, 
the  grave  would  long  ago  have  sunken  I 

°  AfteVthedeath  of  the  elder  Lincoln  the 
stepmother,  who  was  much  loved  by  Lin- 
coln, lived  in  the  cabin  with  a  near  rela- 
tive John  Hall,  who  remained  with  bet 
till  'her  death  in  1S69.  The  cabin  then 
parsed  through  several  hands,  but  was  at 
last  bought  by  an  association  in  Uucago. 
and  from  this  it  was  obtained  b>  its  pres- 
ent owners.    Among  the  relics  ot  the  tarn- 

cutting  fence  rails. 


Lincoln  Log  Cabin. 


"ABE"  LINCOLN'S  CABIN. 


The 


Relic  to  Be  Removed  to  the 
City  of  Chicago 


An    Association    Purchases    the  Historic 
Property  from  a  Relative  of  the  Mar- 
tyr President  —  A  Condensed  His- 
tory of  the  Place. 


Lincoln's  cabin  is  in  Chicago  and  as 
soon  as  a  suitable  building1  can  be 
erected  the  home  in  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  passed  his  boyhood  will  be 
placed  therein,  together  with  such  relics 
of  the  martyr  president  as  can  be  pro- 
cured, and  exhibited.  It  will,  accord- 
ing to  the  Tribune,  be  one  of  the  perma- 
nent attractions  in  Chicago. 

Several  months  ago  the  existence  of,  a 
cabin  built  by  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
his  father  became  known  to  a  party  of 
Chicago  gentlemen,  and  they  determined 
to  secure  the  interesting  relic.  In  the 
latter  part  of  June  Mrs.  Norah  Gridley 
was  sent  to  Coles  county  and  visited  the 
cabin  which  was  at  the  time  occupied, 
and  had  for  years  been  the  home  of 
John  J.  Hall,  a  relative  of  the  late  pres- 
ident. The  Halls  were  well  to  do,  and 
had  become  attached  to  the  place,  so 
long  their  home,  but  they  were  pre- 
vailed upon  to  part  with  it. 

The  cabin  became  the  property  of  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  association.  With 
the  property  a  deed  to  the  land  on  which 
it  stood  and  the  one-half  acre  garden  of 
Grandma  Lincoln  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  association.  The  pur- 
chasers have  secured  every  link  in  the 
chain  of  title  from  the  patent  of  the 
government  to  Thomas  Lincoln  to  the 
deed  of  conveyance  to  the  association. 
Among  them  is  a  deed  in  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's handwriting  a*nd  the  only  known 
document  in  existence  to  which  the 
joint  signatures  of  Abraham  and  Mary 
Lincoln  are  attached. 

The  cabin  was  built  in  1831,  and  is 
constructed  of  oak  logs  cut  by  Abraham 
and  his  father  in  the  river  bottoms  and 
hauled  to  the  spot  where  the  cabin  was 
erected.  It  contained  one  room  and  a 
loft,  and  is  sixteen  feet  in  length  by 


tire  structure  thirty-six  feet  in  lengtn. 
Shortly  after  building  the  addition 
young  Abe  left  home,  but  made  it  a 
duty  to  visit  his  parents  twice  a  year, 
walking  to  the  homestead  that  h> 
might  save  the  expense  of  livery  biLs. 
Then  he  would  walk  six  miles  from  the 
cabin  to  the  county  seat  and  pay  the 
interest  on  money  borrowed  from  the 
school  funds  by  his  father  to  enter  his 
land. 

His  last  visit  to  the  old  home  was  in 
December,   1861,  after  his  election  to 
the  presidency.    He  cut  a  log,  split  it, 
and  carved  his  father's  name  upon  the 
two  boards,  which  he  placed   at  the 
head  and  foot  of  Thomas  Lincoln's 
grave  in  the  Gorton  cemetery.  These 
humble  mounments  are  gone,  and  the 
|  resting-place  of  the  great  president's 
|  father  is  now  marked  by  a  handsome 
I  granite  monument.    It  was  on  this  oc- 
I  easion  that  his  stepmother,  to  whom 
j  Abraham  was  devotedly  attached,  said: 
"They'll  kill  you,  my  boy,  and  I  won't 
see  you  again."    She  never  did. 

The  ground  on  which  the  cabin  stood 
will  be  encircled  by  a  neat  fence  and 
the  spot  memorialized  by  a  monument. 
The  association  will  endeavor  to  pre- 
serve the  garden,  with  its  wreath  of 
vsage  and  hollyhocks  to  remind  man- 
kind of  the  humble  origin  of  a  great 
\an. 


«r>T? 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  LOG  CABIN. 


eighteen  feet  in  depth  and  nineteen 
feet  high.  In  1835  an  addition  of  the 
same  dimensions  was  built  of  quaking 
aspen  with  a  small  storage-room  of  four 
feet  in  width  between,  making  the  en- 


THE  LINCOLN  HOMESTEAP.  , 

It  Jb  to  Be  Denuded  of  tbe  Log?  Cabin  for 

World's  Fair  Purposes. 
1  Danywe,  Ky.,  Oct.  10. — A  committee  from 
Chicago  in  the  interest  ol  the  World's  Fair 
visited  Washington  County  near  bare,  this 
week,  and  bought  ol  Henry  Reed  the  log  , 
cabin  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  lived  aa  a 
boy,  and  whore  hia  father  waa  married  to 
Mamie  Hanks,  the  certLhcate  being  preaer vert 
there  yet  in  the  County  Clerk's  oiflc*.  The 
price  paid  for  this  historic  rolic  was  $1,1X10, 
anrt  it  will  be  taken  down  and  erected  on  a 
romineut  site  at  the  World's  Fair,.  (Jf,^^ 


A  bitter  but  seera*/ 
dispute  is  ranging  bet^ 
Washington  counties  (' 
for  the  honor  of  beij,' 
of  Abraham  Linc 
the  hard  lot  of  th 
while  he  lived  in 
tenfcion  suggests 
Grecian    cities  ' 
Homeb   dead  ~  wj 


Fbusidemt  Lincoln's  Log-Cauin,  on  exUIbi- 
tion  at  tho  Chicago  Fair,  which  he  helped  to  build 
with  fain  own  hands  iu  the  days  of  bis  youth  and 

{>overty,  is  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  objects 
n  the  Fair.  It  has  been  brought  piecemeal  f  iooi 
its  original  location,  and  erected  inside  a  broad 
inclosure  at  the  corner  of  Randolph  street  and 
Wab&f  b  avenue.  It  is  a  quadrangular  building, 
about  sixteen  by  sixteen,  as  nearly  as  its  measure- 
ment can  be  guessed,  and  is  a  veritable  tog-cabin, 
an  aboriginal  backwoodsman's  dwelling.  I 


Say  1,  1930 


Mr.  41  mender  Corbett 
Boston  INaily  Sieve 
Boston,  KlMftttchusetts 

My  dear  Mr.  Cor bet tr 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  very  inter- 
esting Itea  which  you  sent  ne  with  reference  to 
the  cabin  on  Boston  common. 

Z  think  you  have  pretty  well  exhausted 
the  subject  end  unless  some  further  discoveries 
ere  Bade  in  Washington  or  Philadelphia  papers, 
it  appears  as  if  you  have  said  the  last  word 
e>?ut  this  old  relic. 

Ton  may  feel  sure  I  will  keep  in  saind  any 
new  item  that  may  appear  on  this  Question  and 
advise  you  of  the  sane  if  one  is  discovered. 

He  spec  t  fully  yours, 


Pirecto r 

Lincoln  Historical  Research  foundation 

La»st»B  1 


C^ifis  ^Lczsv~ts  ^Usui^JLu  \/&-isiiJ<is 
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surnnjer  or  fall  of 
tbfcre  was  exhibited  on  the  Ccjmifiott" 
cablh  said  to  have  been  built  Oir  y 
Lincaln  and  others  with  whom  he 
Boclated.   Can  anyone  give  a  deacpiptio 
It,  or  fthoutj  thetlmd  it  wa»  there? 


6134.  I  have  an  authentic  piece  of  Abi 
ham  Lincoln's  log  cabin,  together  with 
descriptive  circular  which  was  issued  " 
•  the  company,  exhibiting  that  to  which  i 
refer.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  date  of 
exhibition,  but  I  would  be  pleaeed  to  she 
both  of  these  relics  to  you  at  any  time. 

/  W.  G.  U 

I  havo  a  photograph  of  a  log  cat 
"President*  Lincoln's  First  Home  in  11 
nola,"  built  by  Lincoln  and  John  Hi 
It  was  exhibit*  ..by  John  Hanks  on 
Common  abov  the  year  1805.   The  h< 
was  built  in  ISSp.  U  F.  S. 


■ 


Hanks  Oabin  Hotes  -  Mrs  White 


«I  have  in  my  possession  a  jig-saw  puzzle  in  the  form  of  a  chair, 
in  a  small  box  on  the  cover  of  which  is  the  label 

LINCOLN' LOG  CABIN 
Boston  1865 

This  is  to  certify  that  this  is  from  the  original  Log  Cabin 
built  by  Abraham 

. 

!  We  a  *.t«..  »  The  cahin  was  shown  on  the  parade  ground  of  Boston  Co»on 


John  Hanks  Log  Cabin 


"I  have  in  my  possession  jig-saw  in  the  form  of  a  chair 

in  a  small  box,  on  the  cover  of  which  is  the  label  "Lincoln's  Log  Cabin 
Boston  1865.       This  is  to  certify  that  this  is  from  the  original  Log 
Cabin  built  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  John  and  Dennis  F.  Hanks  in  Macon  County, 
Illinois  in  1830.    This  souvenir  was  given  me  by  a  friend  who  well 
remembers  hervisit  to  the  cabin  and  her  mother's  purchase  of  the  chair 
at  that  time!' 

"J.R.  Davis,  106  Sumner  Avenue,  Reading,  Mas3.    When  the  latter 
first  appeared  in  notes  and  queries,  Mrs.  Caroline  Hanks  Hitchcock  called 
on  me  and  I  later  gave  her  the  photograph  of  John  Hanks  which  he  gallantly 
presented  to  my  mother  at  the  time  of  our  visit.    I  was  about  10  years 
old  when  with  py  mother  and  eldest  sister  I  visited  the  cabin.    It  seems 
to  me  that  it  stood  toward  Fremont  not  far  from  Park  Street.    There  were 
a  few  visitors  that  afternoon.      I  think  there  was  but  one  room  and  that 
from  the  rafters  hung  John  Hanks'  souvenirs  of  Lincoln  and  also  splits  of 
wood  and  a  few  small  articles  made  from  the  cabin  wood.    You  will  see  John 
Hanks  in  white  trousers  and  white  whiskers  just  as  he  looked  that  day, 
standing  in  front  of  the  cabin  and  as  I  recall  it,  he  said  his  other  man 
was  his  cousin  and  I  think  also  cousin  of  Lincoln." 

"john  Hanks  was  very  sociable  and  jolly  but  I  do  not  now  remember 
his  interesting  conversation  with  my  mother,  who  also  bought  a  photograph 
of  a  letter  or  note  from  A.  Lincoln  to  John  Hanks,  the  original  being 
shown  in  the  cabin.    On  the  back  of  the  photograph  is  this*  "President 
Lincoln's  old  companion.      JobnHariks  whose  photographic  likeness  is  here 
given  to  the  public  was  long  associated  with  Abraham  Lincoln  during  the 
years  of  his  early  manhood  and  shared  with  him  the  perils  of 
and  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life  in  the  wilderness.    He  has  now  in  his 
possession  the  log  cabin  built  by  President  Lincoln  and  himself  in  Macon 
County,  Illinois,  in  1830.      It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  such  a  man 
as  our  late  Chief  Magistrate  naver  turned  his  back  upon  the  associations  tot 
friends  of  his  early  years,  and  retained  to  his  dying  hour  a  strong 
friendship  and  high  regard  for  his  old  associate  and  friend,  Uncle  Josh. 
This  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  honest  and  worthy  pioneer 

settlers  with  whom  Abraham  Lincoln  spent  his  early  years." 

(Signed)  Sidney  Herbert 

Author  of  the  "Mother  of  Lincoln" 
Entered    according  to  Acts  of  Congress 
Francis  Paten,  photographer 
215  Washington  Street 
Boston 


«I  was  born  On  February  12,  1855,  Lincoln's  Birthday* 
I  recall  that  sad  April  day  when  people  stood  on  street 
corners  discussing  the  bad  news,    m  school  girls  wore  on 
our  shoulders  rosettes  of  black  or  black  and  while,  sr.d  I 
recall  that  pictures  of  Lincoln 
were  quickly  on  sale  on  the  street. 

"I  did  at  one  tirrse  try  to  collect  Lincoln's  pictures 
but  too  r-any  made  it  impossible.  At 

the  Centennial  I  bought  the  picture  of  Old  Age,  The  Lire 
Wisconsin  ~'ar  Eagle  carried  for  5  years  by  the  Eighth  Wisconsin 
Begiment  in  the  war  of  the  Bebellion,    the  Sagle  itself  being 
on  vi e r •    I  understand  that  a  sneaker  at  the    Kilt on  Lincoln 
Oabin  said  there  were  no  family  group  pictures  of  the  Lincolns. 
I  think  he  was  jr«i quoting  for  they  abounded  at  one  tirr.e  and  I 
have  sossewhere  a  poorly  photograph  of  President  and 

Mrs.  Lincoln,  Robert  and  the  younger  boy."       SSiss  Lizzie  F  . 
L.  Barnard,  "'ost  Office  Box  £60;,  Boston, 


LINCOLN'S  CABIN 

Sirs: 

Lincoln's  home  in  1830  was  *this  log 
cabin  near  Decatur,  111.  John  Hanks, 
who  helped  Lincoln  build  the  cabin, 
stands  at  the  right.  Dennis  Hanks,  who 


gave  Lincoln  his  first  writing  lessons, 
stands  at  the  left.  He  was  about  68  years 
old  when  this  photograph  was  taken. 

THEODORE  J.  HIEATT 
Louisville,  Ky. 


!<ji«3  Bi»Ma<.«  of  AbrsliaiO  Liacoin 


HARE  Postcard  photograph  of  Lincoln  birthplace  sold  at  Lincoln  cen- 
tennial ceremonies  on  Feb.  12,  1909  near  Hodgenville,  Ky. 

Those  Lincoln  Logs  — 
Have  Really  Been  Around 


by  Glenn  Kerfoot 

Each  year  thousands  of  visitors  from 
all  over  the  world  visit  the  Abraham  Lin- 
coln Birthplace  National  Historic  Site  to 
ogle  a  tiny,  dilapidated  log  hut  reputed  to 
be  the  structure  in  which  the  16th  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  born.  Most 
return  home  convinced  that  they  have 
seen  Abraham  Lincoln's  birthplace  on  1 
the  very  spot  where  it  has  stood  undis- 
turbed for  more  than  170  years.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

Records  on  the  cabin's  early  years  are 
spotty,  and  include  a  few  claims  that  The 
'Great  Emancipator'  was  not  even  born 
in  it.  However,  history  does  record  that 
in  the  early  1860's,  while  Lincoln  was 
President,  one  George  Rodman  bought 
the  cabin  from  a  man  named  Richard 
Creal  and  hauled  it  to  his  property  a  mile 
and  a  half  north. 

Rodman  bought  the  cabin  to  make  sure 
it  would  be  preserved  for  posterity. 
Right?  Wrong.  He  bought  it  to  serve  as  a 
shelter  for  a  family  of  black  tenant  farm- 
ers working  his  land. 

During  1872-73  the  hut  was  pressed  in- 
to service  as  a  one  room  school  house,  but 
in  1875  it  became  a  dwelling  once  more 
when  a  John  Davenport  moved  in  and  set 
up  housekeeping.  Davenport  lived  in  it 
for  the  next  19  years. 


In  1894,  A.  W.  Dennett  of  New  York 
bought  the  cabin  and  returned  it  to  its 
original  site,  but  it  was  later  dismantled 
again  and  hauled  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  for 
exhibition  at  a  community  wide  celebra- 
tion. It  was  subsequently  torn  down 
again,  crated,  and  shipped  to  New  York 
City  where  it  was  reconstructed  in  that 
city's  famous  Central  Park. 

In  1901  the  old  cabin  was  sent  to  Buf- 
falo, N.Y.,  for  exhibition  at  the  Pan 
American  Exposition.  Ironically,  it  was 
there,  on  September  6th,  that  President 
William  McKinley  was  assassinated  not 
far  from  where  the  cabin  stood. 

The  Creal  family  became  involved 
again  when  David  Creal  purchased  the 
logs  and  had  them  stored  in  the  old  Pof- 
fenhouse  mansion  on  Long  Island,  New 
York. 

In  1906,  the  aging  timbers  were  sold 
again,  this  time  to  a  group  calling  itself 
the  Lincoln  Farm  Association.  They  were 
sent  back  to  Kentucky  and  rebuilt  into  a 
cabin  for  the  city  of  Louisville's  home 
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coming  celebration.  Alter  the  festivities 
the  logs  were  placed  in  storage  at  Louis- 
ville. 

In  1909  widespread  attention  was  fo- 
cused on  all  Lincoln  memorabilia  as  the 
nation  prepared  to  observe  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  martyred  President's 
birth.  Naturally,  the  cabin  was  again  in 
demand.  The  logs  were  shipped  from 
Louisville  to  the  original  site,  where,  on 
February  12th,  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  officially  dedicated  the  site  as 
Lincoln's  birthplace  and  announced  that 
a  granite  edifice  would  be  erected  to  con- 
tain and  protect  the  little  cabin  from  the 
elements. 

But  the  little  hut's  earthly  travels  were 
not  over  yet.  After  the  ceremonies  it  was 
again  dismantled  and  the  logs  returned 
to  Louisville  for  safekeeping.  They  re- 
mained in  storage  until  1911  when  they 
were  again  carted  to  the  Hardin  County 
site  to  be  reassembled  inside  the  granite 
shelter.  > 

Five  years  later,  the  federal  govern- 
ment took  over  control  of  the  cabin,  tem- 
ple and  surrounding  land,  naming  it  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Birthplace  National 
Historic  Site,  the  name  by  which  it  is 
known  today. 
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